METAPHYSICAL   SIGNIFICANCE   OF   DHARMA
Oldenberg writes: 'Things or substances, In the sense of a
something existing by itself, as we are accustomed to understand
by these words, cannot ... be at all thought of by Buddhism. As
the most general expression for those things, the mutual relation
of which the formula of causality1 explains,W being of which, one
might almost say, is their standing in that mutual relation, the
language of the Buddhists has two terms: Dhamma and San-
khara: one may give an approximate rendering of them by
'order' and 'formation.' Both designations are really synonyms:
both include the idea that, not so much something ordered, a
something formed, as rather a self-ordering, constitutes the
subject-matter of the world/*2 Oldenberg's insight has discovered
two important aspects of this idea, namely, that what dkxnna
means is almost the same as samskdra, and that things are not
ordered according to a law which is distinct from them, but that
the two are identical (taddtmya) and so the ordering is really a
self-ordering. It is like the universal producing the particulars
that conform to it, so that there is really no distinction between
the particular and the universal. The samskdras or the vdsands or
the elements of identity continue from one momentary existence
to another of things, so that they become really descriptive of
their nature and hence their laws in the sense of even natural
laws. But as there is no real difference between the universal and
the particular, the law and the thing, both are called dharnias by
the Buddhists.
Dr. E. J. Thomas writes: "All Indian religions are dominated
by a single conception, which goes back to pre-Indian times. In
both Vedic and Old Persian it is expressed by the same word
meaning 'law/ It is the view that all things follow or ought to
follow a certain course prescribed for them. This course is based
upon the actualnatureandconstitutionoftheexistingworld,through
which the sun rises duly, the seasons return, and each individual
part performs its own function. . . . From the later Vedic period
we find this conception expressed as dharma covering every form
of human action/'3 That is, for Dr. E. J. Thomas, dharma is both
a natural law and an Ought. It is a word which connotes both a
norm and a description.
*  That is, pra&tyasamutpadtt.
*  Buddha, p. 250. (The word vasana also has the same meaning. Both &am$k&ra$
and vasanas are patterns of thought and actions. Functionally, they are^the
same, though the latter is more stable and lasting. In the Andhra Province
evions birth's habit patterns are called, even in the current language, by
" L names.)                                                      3 The Lift of Buddha, p. 173.
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